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' ' Tbls paper Is an abstract c£ tbe crlglnal manuscript, 

Sane; Boulton, ^vblcb exaalnes tbe area o£ Intersection between 
purely linguistic and social behavior to see 1£. tl^e latter, is 
amenable to forsai description * Tbe paper exailne^ psycboanalytlc \ 
discourse and presents evidence for tbe ^o'llcvlngi bypctbeses; (1) 
since participants can recognize deviation frci e'xpected 
coai^onicatire principles, tbere exists a systea o£ rules of 
co«|i'^nicatlve coipet^liCe; (2) sone forfts o£ deviation £roQ tbls code 
are '^^re' acceptable tban otbers, vbicb suggests ^ulergoverned 
bebavlox^; and (3) by sutual consent, deviatlcns /£roa\ tbe 
coniaAlcative laorn -are employed and tolerated. Tbe £olloving v 
bypo^h%se$ are formulated; (1) an .adequate tbecry c£ cc&sunlcative 
coip&tg'iice lust cover botb normal and extraordinary forms c£ 
dlscoKl&e; (2) psychoanalytic discourse can fee learned because it 
f ollol^ n^^^^l rules of communlc;^atlve competence; (3) differences 
betvein^Bormal a^A psychoanalytic conversation cccur by BUtual * 
conseKt^of tbe participants, and are therefore tolerable; and. (4) 
Fr^ud*^^ /basic rule of analysis an^^be ordinary rules of 
communlCTtlve Competence are notrmu^ually compatible, but Violation 
of tbe;|l|kter in tbe analytic setting provides the basis for fbe 



analysi 



interpretations, (Autbor/AH) 
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* \ Grnnrn^-ir ic a continuum from tho strictly linguistic rules of phonolocyi 
moj/pholot^y, syiitax, and 'semantics to the contexttially tound rules of the prag- 
matic f?ystein* V'o can think of graiwrnar as part of a iiot of descriptive rules 

which coin};rise both norms of "socl?il behavior ariU the asGumptjons- of a co^ni- 

. ► ^ * 

tivc :^yj?tcni* Hovrovcri it is* atill f dot^t^^iblo qur:,'3tion hou nuch of liunin^ social 
behavior xr. rulf--Go^Gi^Jit;ct in tho way pnvely lin[;ui,stic bohavior i:;. This paper 



(3)/ . ' . 

examines the area q£ intersecti between purely l^^guistic and social behavior 
to see if the latter is amenable to formal description* 

The fact that deviant systems of communication can be constructed and recog 

, V • - ■ ■ 

nlzpd as such can be considered as proof of the existence of a graminar of dis^ 

. (f f . f ; 

course* Therefore, this paper will examine one such systejn****psychoanalytic 
discourse — and present evidence^ for the follo^ja^g hypotheses; 

1) Since participants can recognise deviation from expected communicative prin- 
ciples, inhere exists a system of ^mles of communicative competence* 

» ' / 

2) Some forms of deviation frdin this code are more acceptable than others to 

the participants in a discourse* This in itself suggests that we are dealing wit^ 
rule-govcrned , behavior * ' 

3) Participants learn to engagje in special forms of communication hy mutual con- 
sent and in a well-defined context* Under these circum^a^ncps, deviations from t^ 
norm are countenanced and employed, where in other' contexts they ^vould not be* 

The participants in psychotherapy learn to communicate in this special , 
systeh Khile it is in effect* Unconstiously^ they,devise both a comparative 
^ammar contracting their norraal comiriunicative system with that employed An 
psychotherapy and a descriptive gi^ammar of the therapeutic language itself* , 

In normal discourse participants make two overriding assumptions: 
l) 'The participarttg are rational. ^ 

The Principle of Rationality (PR) implies that participants assume that one 
another^ contributions are intelligiblL, ^nd that a" failure in intelligibility^ 
tenda to be perceived by the addressees as their ^aul^* If a speaker's me'aning 

or motivation is gues^tioned, this implies that the questioner is nO longer able- 

V * ■ ' 

to maintain a sense of identity i-rith the other and (implicitly) does not con- 
sider the speaker to bo ^ member of the community to which the questioner belongs 
•If this can be attributed to natural causes, such as being a foreigner* theh the 
affroni is much le;5.s and explanations may b©^ much more freely asked and given* 



CO 

If the speaker should be a member of the cbimtiundtyi any irnputation to the con- 
trary is threatening • 
^ 2) All contributions benefit the participants > . 

The Prin^iiifle ot Benefit (PB) refers to the fact that people engage in dis- 
course because they expect to and do get something out of it» "Something** may be 
useful factual information, or it may just be'an emotional feeling of acceptance 
or well-being; most often if . is a combination of the two* A cominunication'that 
fails to be beneficial is likely to be co^isidered harmful bjr^ the receiver on. the 
grounds that; 1) it does not benefit and may actually hurt;%) he has not been 
correctly perceived by the other and. therefore a relationship of identification 
does not exist between them* 

Participants in a norma*! conversation take turns at the roles of speaker and 
addressed* Holding the role of speaker is one of the Driricipi'e benefits t^ be 
gained from a conversation, and a participant who monopplises a conversation is 
"thus in violation of the Principle of Benefit* . * . , ; 

The determination of how participants are to b^enefit each , other rests upon 
two sets of lower-level jrules/ The Rules of Clarity entail .maximally inxormati^^ 

• ' ■ * -V J 

information: their purpose is the optimal expression of content^;. The ' joules of ^ 

Rapport meet "the emotional needs of the participants* Stylistic choices tend 

.e:q>ress rapport 'considerations, x^hile pure content is dictated Isy ^larity* 

Clarity communicatipns are largely verbal in nature ;\rappgrt-orijented commujfi- 

' ' ' " / 

cation may often be non-verbal* Emotional satisfaction appears/to be s higher 

' ' ■ ^ ^ \ ' ^' ;/ ^ . 

benefit than ^ he gaa^ning of i)iformation. if one must , choose petween^optimal 

* 

clarity or rapport— *the lattoii 'supersedes* ' 

■ ' ' • • 

Principled- of comnninicative competence c&n be giv^n itf diagram form, 
as follows: ' / * * - 



. ■ . (5) 

Principle of Rationality of Participants 
Principle 'of Benefit to Participants j 



Rules of Clarity . ■ * " ^ Rules of jaapport 

1» quality: be truthful' 1* distance; remain aloof 

2, quantity: say only wh|t ' * Z* deference: give the other optior^ 

is neces^ry ^ 3» camaraderie: make^the other 

3, rfelevance: be rclevajit feel comfortable / 
^» manncJC: b^ clear / - , ■ - . * 

1* 



Psychoanalytic discour^ie, as does nontial discourse, has its o\jn Principles o 

Communicative Competence* These principles ,wei*e first enxmciated by Freud some^^'^ 

years ago in his paper, "On Beginning the Traotment" (Standard ^Ed» , vol. 12,. pp. 

F"reud says, *^The patient must be left to do the talking, and nust be 

free to choose at what point he shall begin. The implication is that it is the 

analy.'^t's obligati to see that this is so. Ostensibly, it uould seem from this 

statement that the patient has the power to determine t^e course of the conver- 
ts * 
sation, v;liile actually it is the aralyst Hho determines how the discourse shall 

proceed and .o;:ercises this power by allowing it to proceed at the pationt*s^wiiin 

Although the analyst controls the discourse, he 0oes Hot directly control the 

choice ot topic. In this co nver sation A 1 situation, the one who ^^ppears/to hold 

7 

the power, does.not really hold it. In normal discourse, power is usually shared 

among the participants. Vhy i^i psychoanalytic discourse do the participants put,n^ 

C * / ' 

with this abnorm^.l relationship — how. does it benefit themV ^'e assume that thie ■ *, 

t ^ t 

Principle of Benefi'b remains in effect in psychoanalytic discourse, but^ we must 

reinterpret the benefit according to thiji special context. 

( . ■ 

Another example of rapport violation through non-reciprocity exists when tht^ 

analyfst tells the analysand, *'Beforo I can say anything to you, I imist know a gru 

deal about you.*' In normal, discourse it would be considered Very odd -for .only one 

participant to talk about himself and the other to comment on what he says. The 

one making the rolcvations would fool discomfort because h^ alone was violating ^ 

distanco. Tha receiver of the confidence's would feel uncomfortable because he was 

■< 

* *■ 
abrogating camaraderie . &it in the analytic situation such violations regularly 4 



The iiiyitafioi^ to tho analysand to be fjiee from ordinary conversational 



constraints^ when viewed more^jxlos^ely is seen as highly constraining, Freud's 
instructions ^io the amiysand not to v.'ithhold anything, enjoin him to overlook 
hoth Rules of Clarity-and Rapports Being honest even if it hurjts orie of the par- 
ti?;ipants is in direct violation of the overriding principle i^ nbrmal discurse 
that, if a possibility ^f confl^ici arises between Clarity and Rapport, ^Rapjport 
supersedes Clarity* / 

In ordinary discourse, a violation bf Clarity or Rapport ^^is purely and 
simply deviant because such a violation nullifies the Principle of Benefit* But 
since the very deviance of a contribution in analysis is grist for the analytic 
mill, it if beneficial according to bie broader concep^; of benefit employed here. 
The psy<;hoanalytic conversation is but^a means to an end, in contrast to , most 
ordinary conversations which produce benefit in and of themselves • 

^ Tiius, the purposes of the afialjrtic setting justify a different view of the 
abrogation of Clarity and Rapports V'hen violations occur, however^ they are 
noted* by .the analyst. It is still assumed that prilcss somehow prevented^' a 
"speaker iK>uld wish^and intend to pres.^t his thoughts in conformity with Clarity 
and Rapport. Deviation, then, is assumed to reflect a special situation in the 
ana'iysand's unconscious mind. Tp^ distinctive feature of the analytic sotting is 
that^he^is given an extra option — not really optional — of following trains of 
thought that do not directly benefit either participant. Both participants agree^ 
more or less implicitly, that they will not expect to gain from this discourse 
what theywou^'d ordinarily gain* . , ^ • 

However, *botJ^participants must benefit from a conversation in order for it 
to continue. What does the analyst get? Increas^ knowledge^' we might say^ more 



iijsight into the human condition, satisfaction his curiosity, and the sense of 
having been usefulf this is complementary to what the analysand get^ an^d closely 
related to what anyone e?g3ectc tb get from an ordinary conversation* Those ar^ of 
course loss crucial benefits th^n the analysand derives^ which is a justificatio-/ 



for the analyst's fee, ' * ^ / ' 

♦ ' ■ * 

Freud states that the procoss of interpretption in psychoanalytic discourse 
should wait until a bond of trust has been estabUished between the*analyst f{nd\ 
the analysand, Interpretation i&ediates ^between what is unintelligible .and irra^ 
tionil^and vjhat is understandable and clear. In ordinary discourse, to be told V 
that one is not^ making sense is almost certainljr^ received as an insult of § par- 
ticularly humiliating kind, "If one violates clarity to this extent, on<^ is 
assmned to b^ doing so unlntentiohally (as- is almost invariably "the case), and^ 

therefore, to be acting -pathologically* It is evident that interpretation could 

, ■ 

disrupt the therapeutic dialog unless there was sufficient love and trust already- 

established (via the transference) so that th6 analysand's^ positive feelings out- 
weighed the negative. Trust and rapport are also strengthened by the participants:^ 
inutual, agreement that the anal^and vdll not insist 6n his rationality, Since , 
both participants know that the ^nalysand has chosen this role voLmtarily, th^ 
analyst's interpretations of his contributions does not rankle as it would 
otherwise, ■ > * , 

The analyst's' interpretations are comparable' to the knalysand's contributions 
in that" they are deviant ^frm normal coKKunicativn acts. The analyst violates 
Rapport, -specifically cagpferadarie , ty quGsti<Sning the mo'^ivation behiHte the 
analysand's "utterance and treating his communication as something which requires 
an interpretation, However, the analyct do^s not typically violate Clari^ty which 



would be done by giving evasive, unclear^ or irrelovany answers* / 

T^rom what we have- said above, the following* J^ypotheses can be f orimilated ; 

1, adequate theory of communicative competence must cover both normal and 
extraordinary forms of discourse* - ^ > - , * ■ \ ^ 

2, Psychoanalytic discourse can bo learned precisely bo^^ausfe it follows the 
normal Rules of Communicative CompoJtonce* ' - ^ - 1 / 

3, " DiffercnceJi betwoen normal and ps^chofitnalytic conversation occur tW^mutual 
consent of the participants,- and thcreforo ai*e tolerable* ' . [ 

4, Frued's 'Basic Rule of analysis and 'tho ordinary rujes ©f Communicative* 
Competence are not mutually compatible, but- viola ti,(3n of the latter in the * 
apalytic setting provides, the basis for the artalystis intcrprotationi;* 

■ ■ ' ■ 



